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58 TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

Fortieth Regular Meeting, May 17, 1881. 

Dr. W. J. Hoffman read a paper entitled The Application of 
Gestures to the Interpretation of Pictographs. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the paper : 

The speaker stated that, apart from the direct representation of 
objects in the picture writings of the North American Indians, 
those subjective ideas which were beyond the range of the artist's 
skill formed the parts most difficult of interpretation. As attempts 
at the reproduction of gesture lines are of frequent occurrence in 
pictographs whose meaning is known to us, it was suggested that a 
knowledge of the gesture language was essential in deciphering 
others, the import of which was unknown. Numerous examples 
were submitted illustrating the gesture origin of apparently unin- 
telligible characters, but as the nature of the paper demanded 
illustration on the black-board it is impossible to attempt an abstract 
satisfactorily. 

Col. Mallery remarked that, as Dr. Hoffman and he had been 
working together on the subject of the paper, with constant inter- 
change of views, he naturally had no criticism to offer upon it. It 
was, however, of interest to mention that the idea which had borne 
fruit in the present paper was suggested by him in some sentences 
of a paper read before this society on October 21, 1879 — to the 
effect that Indians and other peoples among whom neither alphabetic 
nor phonetic writing was known, and whose artistic skill was limi- 
ted to the rude outline portraiture of a few objects, would, in seek- 
ing to represent ideas graphically, resort to the lines of gesture 
signs already used by them with distinct signification. This 
deduction at the time was supported by little ascertained proof, but 
the subsequent studies both of signs and of pictographs had estab- 
lished it to be correct, of which the paper read was sufficient 
evidence to the Society. The same illustrations drawn on the 
black-board by Dr. Hoffman had also been drawn by him, together 
with others, for the engraver, and will be produced under one of 
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the headings of a work on sign language, which itself formed part of 
the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology now in press. 1 Its 
publication will direct attention to the interpretation of ideographic 
characters in many parts of the world, through the significance 
of gesture signs, and also react upon the scientific study of sign 
language as a former general mode of communication between men. 
Though the published presentation of the suggestion had hitherto 
been imperfect, he had already received gratifying assurances from 
European scholars of their success in discovering gesture signs in- 
cluded in Egyptian and Akkad glyphs, as well as in the radicals of 
those languages. Mr. Hyde Clarke, Vice-President of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, had specially 
shown interest in the investigation. 

President Powell was glad to note that rational principles and 
methods were being applied to the solution of such questions. The 
true value of facts consists in their proper and rational interpretation. 
Human history is being rewritten to satisfy this sentiment. The 
isolated facts of the old style of chronological history are useless, 
and now it is necessary to go over the ground again, for the purpose 
of deducing from them the laws of progress and of society. It is 
the same with ethnological facts. These pictures convey no mean- 
ing in themselves, and the work of true science is to discover such 
laws as will lead to their proper interpretation. 



Forty-First Regular Meeting, June 7, 1881. 

Professor Samuel Porter read a paper entitled Vowel Systemi 
zation, of which the following is an abstract : 

On the theory of Helmholtz, the character of each vowel is pro- 
duced by the reenforcement of harmonic tones in the oral cavity. 
That of Donders finds it in the noises that go with the tone. The 
truth lies in a combination of the two. 

1 " Sign Language among North American Indians compared with that among 
Other Peoples and Deaf-Mutes." By Garrick Mallery. In "Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology," 1879-80, pp. 269-508. 



